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The Strength of Steel... 
Conductivity of Copper 


Testing conductivity of drop wire conductor in 


the Test Department of a General Cable plant. 
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Save you service expense. 
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IS MORE THAN SKIN-DEEP 
WITH THE No. 1212 HANDSET 


It takes but a casual glance to appreciate the graceful beauty of the 
Stromberg-Carlson No. 1212 Handset —a beauty that makes it an 
attractive item of household furnishing in addition to an instrument 
of utility. 


But the beauty of the No. 1212 Handset doesn’t stop with its exter- 
nal appearance. Beneath its surface are these Stromberg-Carlson 
features that insure better performance: 


I. The transmitter employs the cone- 38. ‘The hook switch restoring spring is 


shaped diaphragm of the radiospeak- 
er which moves as a rigid piston; 
annular corrugations near the outer 


edge giving maximum flexibility. 


The ear cap of the receiver and the 
diaphragm are assembled so they 
can be threaded into the handle 
with the ear cap holding the dia- 


phragm in position. 


of music wire, long and flexible, pro- 
viding smooth plunger action. Long 
flexible hook switch springs with 
definite stops insure positive pres- 
sure and permanent adjustment. 


Capacitor, ringer and induction 
il are in the base of the instrument, 
ating a separate bell box. 
Compact, they do the work of larger 
units with even greater efficiency. 


%. I'wo-tone gongs are mounted in the base of the instru- 
ment providing a pleasant yet attention-compelling signal. 


Order a test sample of the Stromberg-Carlson No. 1212 Handset. 


STROMBERG - CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Factory and General Offices: 100 Carlson Road, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, 


San Francisco, Toronto 
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Strombers-Carlson 


AKERS OF VOICE TRANSMISSION AND VOICE PECEDTINA! ADDADATIIC CAD cAoTY cine veane 
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This new, million dollar Kellogg 
factory and general office building is 
the most modern large plant of its 
kind devoted exclusively to the man- 
ufacture of telephone and switch- 
board equipment. It is a tribute to 
the Independent industry and an 
expression of faith in the industry's 
future. 


Milo G. Kellogg, one of the real pioneers who 
made Independent telephony possible, founded 
the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company 
in 1897 to furnish the kind and quality of 
equipment which Independent operating men 
of that period needed so badly. 
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1897—The basis for many present-day service 
features originated in this—the first Kellogg 
factory which was located in Highland Park, 
IHinois. It was in this building that the world's 
largest manual central office switchboard on 
record was designed and constructed. 


in this first Kellogg laboratory were gathered 
many of the greatest names associated with 
early telephony. What a contrast these limited 
facilities of the early days are to the highly 
developed, extensive and modern Kellogg 
research laboratory and engineering depart 
ment of today. 
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.. GUARANTEEING TODAY, 


as it has guaranteed since 1897, 







the safety of your investment 


in Kellogg equipment. 
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od with Nistory, Kellogg products established standards 

limited transmission, reception and ringing. Thus 

> highly Iellogg leadership was recognized from the 

Kellogg Meaning. Additional facilities were soon 

depart Mtded which necessitated moving into a much 
home in Chicago. 
















1913—Kellogg installed one of the first Bakelite 
moulding plants in this country and was first 
to use Bakelite in the manufacture of telephone 
equipment. This is another example of 


the numerous important contributions which, 


Kellogg has given so freely to the telephone 
industry. 


1915—The telephone industry grew by leaps 
and bounds—Kellogg keeping pace, or setting 
the pace, by the research and development 
of newer, finer, better, longer lasting equip- 
ment. So again Kellogg needed a larger factory 
and moved to this new building of about a 
half-million square feet. 
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“...BUT THE WIND 
DIDN'T MEAN A THING 
TO THAT NEW HTL-85 
WE GOT FROM 


| GRAYBAR" , 
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Crapo 


GALVANIZED WIRE 
and STEEL STRAND 


ToMeet EveryTelephone Requirement 


Whatever the demands your particular service requirements 
make on steel wire and strand, you'll get plus-value in meet- 
ing them by calling GRAYBAR for Crapo-galvanized. » » » In 
addition to standard grades (E.B.B., B.B. and Steel), there’s 
extra strength, extra economy in the remarkable new HTL-85 
wire which combines high tensile strength with low electrical 
resistance. It sustains heavier ice and wind loads, permits 
long-span construction, minimizes outage. 

Crapo galvanized strand (messenger and guy) is another 
stand-out value on the basis of long-continued service. Here, 
too, you get the benefits of the Crapo Hot-Dip Galvanizing 
Method (patented) which assures a uniform zinc coating so 
tenaciously adhesive that the wire may be wrapped tightly 
around its own diameter without impairing the surface. » » » 
And, of course, when you buy galvanized wire and strand or 
other telephone supplies through GRAYBAR, you always get 
the plus values of prompt service, specialized counsel, and 
the satisfaction-insurance of the GRAYBAR Tag. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Offices in 82 principal cities 
Executive Offices—Graybar Bidg., N. Y. 









Carefully Revised —Completely Reset 


Discusses 


- ELECTRICAL 
+ BECOMMUNICATION 


the entire 


industry ! 


Second Edition 
(January, 1940) 





ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATION 


By ARTHUR L. ALBERT 


Professor of Communication Engineering, 
Oregon State College 


Presents electrical theory of communication and a 
discussion of the entire industry—wire (telephony 
and telegraphy) and wireless (radio). Material is 
thoroughly modern in every detail and most recent 
communications standards rigidly followed. Gives 
understanding of plant and engineering features of 
the communications industry as a whole; up-to-date 
information in not too technical language. A text- 
book for college students, a reference book for en- 
gineers; others will find it valuable also. 


534 Pages $5.00 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


Teleph Wabash 8604 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


6ins. by 9 ins. 




















GET THE FULL BENEFIT 
OF YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


You would appreciate TELEPHONY more if 
you systematically saved each copy after you had 
read it. Often, you have no immediate need for 
the information contained in the article you are 
reading, but it will prove invaluable two, four or 
six months later. Requests for back numbers of 
TELEPHONY prove this. 

Realizing that we could be of considerable as- 
sistance to our readers if we could provide an 
easy, simple method of saving the magazine, we 
decided that a binder designed to our purpose 
would do just that very thing. 

We can now offer to our readers a very practi- 
cal binder—one that will enable you to insert each 
magazine into the binder after you have read it, 
without punching or mutilation of any kind. No 
cutting or pasting is necessary. No more dirty, 
torn or dog-eared magazines. The magazines can 
be removed at any time later if desired. You 
have the complete six months file of copies for 
ready reference. 

The binder is made of durable, leather grained 
imitation leather over stiff boards. It would be 
an attractive addition to any home or library. 

You will get full value out of TELEPHONY 
by saving your copies. The binder costs only 
$2.50 and it will last for many years. 

ORDER NOW. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


608 S. Dearborn St. Chicagg, Ill. 
Wabash 8604 
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Speeds up and simplifies 
the writing of related forms 


This remarkably low-priced Burroughs simpli- 
fies form handling and speeds the actual writing 
of customers’ bills. 


The special carriage construction permits insert- 
ing bill-receipt forms én front of the platen. Align- 
ment to the proper writing line is automatic. 


The register sheet, in duplicate, is obtained as a 
by-product of writing the bills. Thus, it is an 
exact transcript of the items in the order in which 
they were written—in convenient size for audit- 
ing or filing. 

Writing the bill-receipt forms and registers in 
the same operation not only speeds up the 
writing job, but also eliminates errors that occur 
when figures are copied from one record to 
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another. To verify the accuracy of a// work, only 
one record need be proved. 


When not in use preparing customers’ bills, the 
machine can be used to equal advantage for-many 
other form-writing jobs. Investigate this new 
machine. Call your local Burroughs office, or 
mail the coupon, for complete information. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6737 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Send me complete information about the new Burroughs low- 
cost billing machine. 


Name 
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Let Our Engineers Help Solve Your Problems. Write 


PHILCO, Battery Division 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BLIG RELATIONS 


By OTTO WETTSTEIN, JR. 


President and General Manager, Florida Telephone Corp., Leesburg, Fla 


HARMONY BETWEEN management and employes, coupled 


with good service and fair rates, form a strong foundation 


upon which to build public relations. Selling service pre- 


sents difficulties as well as opportunities in the telephone 


field. Influence of employes should not be overlooked for 


THEY are the telephone company in all contacts with sub- 


scribers. 


Second instalment will be published next week 


of this address given before National convention 


ANAGEMENTS of. public 
service companies have gen- 


erally assumed that the first 
essential to good public relations is 
good service. This is of course true, 
but that good service and fair rates 
are not enough to maintain good pub- 
lic relations has been demonstrated 
in the electric utilities. This indus- 
try has been branded as a greedy 
monopoly and has not been success- 
ful in overcoming this prejudice. 
Yet from 1915 to 1930 there was, 
throughout the country, a constant 
improvement in the service rendered 
and at the same time a gradual and 
voluntary reduction in rates. 
During that period the cost of 
living increased about 50 per cent 
while the average cost of electricity 
declined 31 per cent. Even though 
they did a fine operating job and 
served the public well at reasonable 
rates, politicians, backed up of course 
by public sentiment, have hampered 
and harassed these utilities by arbi- 
trary regulatory domination and de- 
structive government competition. 
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There can be only one explanation 
for this—and that is faulty public 
relations. 


Early Competition in the 
Telephone Field 

Those of us who operated during 
the hectic period of 25 to 40 years 
ago in competition with the Bell 
companies remember how keen we 
were to give better service than the 
competitor. It was then necessary 
to look first to our public relations 
for, in those days, we depended upon 
the local public not only for revenue 
but for capital as well; and we as- 
sure you that capital was not easy 
to raise when we were fighting the 
so-called “Octopus.” 

The Bell companies had two im- 
portant advantages: a ready flow of 
capital and access to the only long 
distance service. Most of the Inde- 
pendents, during the early period, 
could not talk out of their own city 
limits. But we had the advantage 
of local public sympathy and the 
prejudice which existed against the 





Bell System because of its size and 
because of its attempt to monopolize 
the business. 

It was not better service or lower 
rates, but better public relations 
which made it possible for those in 
the smaller and weaker group to suc- 
cessfully compete with the stronger 
opposition. 

After the war—the World War 
and the telephone war, when com- 
petition became history, territory 
divided between the two groups and 
all Independent stations connected 
with Bell long lines—we sat back in 
our comfortable chairs and said to 
ourselves: “Our days of worry are 
over! The old enemy is friendly; 
we’ve got the plant; we’ve got the 
service; no one else can supply it; 
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let the public come and get it.””. And 
for 15 years we let them come and 
get it and forgot there ever was 
such a thing as public relations. 

But the depression put an end to 
this complacency as telephones con- 
tinued to accumulate on shelves and 
revenue dropped. We then realized 
that we had a selling job on our 
hands and that during the interven- 
ing comfortable years there had de- 
veloped in the country a new, greater 
and more varied competition, all 
after the public’s diminishing dollar. 
To our dismay we found that in spite 
of our best sales efforts, other smart 
and aggressive salesmen were plac- 
ing more automobiles, radios, refrig- 
erators and other devices in homes, 
all financed on almost as easy terms 
as the cost of our service. 


Selling Service Has Influence 

on Public Relations 

We realize now that this competi- 
tion has been helpful for it convinced 
us that selling service has become 
a necessary and permanent function 
of the business; and no better way 
can be found for developing good 
public relations, when all employes 
participate in sales. 

If employes are successful in ob- 
taining one contract out of ten in- 
terviews, they are doing very well 
on the average; but the benefit to 
the company of their efforts can not 
be measured by the number of con- 
tracts obtained. Just as much bene- 
fit is derived from the fact that the 
nine who did not sign the contract 
received a favorable impression of 
the employes and the company’s poli- 
cies and objectives, which may lead 
them to become subscribers in the 
future and, if not, to at least have 
a favorable opinion of the company 

provided, however, the employe is 
properly instructed and informed be- 
fore he undertakes this work. 

Can we imagine a favorable reac- 
tion if the employe attempts to sell 
and can not quote rates correctly or 
explain rules and regulations per- 
taining to the service? It is obvious 
that the result will not be favorable 
if the employe bores the prospect 
by taking too much of his time, be- 
comes too insistent or shows impa- 
tience, disappointment or irritation 
because the prospect does not sign 
the contract. 

If our sales people are properly 
informed they can answer persons 
having unfriendly attitudes and prej- 
udices when encountered, and con- 
vince them that the telephone indus- 
try is not greedy; that its rates and 
profits are reasonable and its ideals, 
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principles and policies are in the 
public interest. 


Proper sales work promotes good 
public relations, and good public re- 
lations increases sales. This leads 
to the importance of coordination 
between sales and public relations 
activities. 

But the benefit of good public re- 
lations is not limited to its value as 
a sales promoter. It has just as 
much value as a rate retainer and 
rate raiser. Regulatory commissions 
are naturally susceptible to public 
demands for rate reductions which 
usually come in times of depression 
when the cost of other things are 
coming down and, unfortunately, also 
when the company’s revenues are re- 
duced making rate reductions se- 
verely damaging. 

It is at such times that friendly 
public relations have the effect of 
removing or reducing the pressure 
upon regulatory commissions to 
lower rates. At other times, with 
a friendly public it is much easier 
to obtain rate increases when rising 
costs or additional investment make 
an increase essential. We know of 
many cases where subscribers and 
civic organizations have cooperated 
with the company in asking commis- 
sions to raise rates. 


The Company’s Reputation 
with Customers 

If we were to start out tomorrow 
and make a house-to-house canvas 
of telephone users and ask them 
this question, “What do you think 
of the telephone company and its 
service?” what would these people 
think about before replying and 
what would influence their opinion? 

If the telephone had been out of 
order frequently, they would think 
of that; if the operators had been 
slow in answering calls, they would 
think of that; if there had been er- 
rors in their bills, they would think 
of that; and because of any of these 
things they might say the service 
was poor. 

But if they had none of these 
difficulties, would they say the serv- 
ice was good? Perhaps not. They 
might think of the operator who was 
snappy, or the commercial clerk who 
was tactless or the plant man who 

yas impolite—and the final answer 
might not be favorable even though 
the service had been efficient. 

The mechanics and the routines 
might be all right, but without the 
human contacts being satisfactory 
the company would not be in good 
standing with many of these sub- 
scribers. 


As public opinion about us grows 
out of the experience the public has 
with us personally, it should be our 
aim to make the human side dom- 
inate all of our activities. Let us 
not permit the public to think of us 
as simply a corporation, a necessary 
service, a system of wires and equip- 
ment, a monthly bill, but a group of 
individuals, sincerely eager to serve 
and to please them. 

Public relations is just another 
name for reputation; and reputation 
is a single personal opinion multi- 
plied by repetition indefinitely. But, 
sad as it is to relate, a bad opinion 
travels much faster than a good 
opinion. A few dissatisfied sub- 
scribers can, in a short time, destroy 
more public confidence and good will 
than many times their number of 
satisfied subscribers can build up 
over a long period of time. 

As with an individual, the public 
can ruin the company’s reputation 
if it wants to—and it probably will 
want to unless our service and our 
actions are considerate of the pub- 
lic, and we do our part to deserve 
and protect a good reputation. 


Employe Relations Influence 
Public Good Will 

In order to build a strong struc- 
ture of good public relations, it is 
necessary to first lay a solid founda- 
tion of good employe relations. It 
has been generally assumed that 
public relations activities should be 
carried on by managers; but it can 
not be expected that cultivating 
friendly relations with the small 
number of people whom the manager 
can contact will develop favorable 
public opinion if employes in their 
daily contacts with patrons, on and 
off the job, do not have the loyalty 
and use the methods necessary to 
maintain good will. 

As far as the public is concerned, 
the operator, the plant man, the col- 
lector and other contact employe is 
the company. To the public the 
company is not the manager whom 
the great majority seldom see and 
know. Building public relations is 
a job that is too big for one or a few 
of us. Everyone of the employe 
body must take his or her part in 
it, and do it well, if we reach our 
objective. 

And it can not be expected that 
employes will have the attitude to 
make friends for the company un- 
less they themselves have friendly 
feelings for the company and its 
management. It is obvious that the 
public will not have a favorable 
opinion of the company if some of 
the employes confide to members of 
their family and friends that the 
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policies of management are unfair 
to employes or the public. To in- 
jure the company’s reputation, all 
that is needed is a start by a few 
disgruntled employes. 

So it behooves management to 
first see that employe relations are 
favorable and that harmony exists 
in the immediate family before it 
undertakes the greater task of main- 
taining good public relations. 


Duties of Management; 
Relations with Personnel 
Capital and labor are, by nature, 
united in every enterprise. Capital 
is the asset; labor is the brain, the 
vision, the muscle, the agility—and 
each is helpless without the other. 
The interests of capital and labor 
are so interwoven and interdepend- 
ent that one must not profit at the 
expense of the other nor be ex- 
ploited for the benefit of the other. 
However, aS management is elected 
by capital and labor is dependent 
upon the policies of management, it 
is the responsibility of management 
to see that labor gets a square deal 
and a fair share of the profits of 

industry. 

Management must recognize its 
dependence upon its personnel; that 
its plant would be useless without 
the workers to operate it, and that 
its successful operation depends 
largely upon the character and abil- 
ity of its personnel. 

It should be the policy of manage- 
ment to pay workers fair wages and 
—when conditions make it possible 
—gradually increasing them, which 
will permit the highest standard of 
living that the business can afford 
consistent with safe and sound pol- 
icies and principles. Hours should 
be reasonable and working condi- 
tions good. When it is_ possible, 
pension and disability benefit annui- 
ties should be provided as well as 
holidays and vacations with pay. 

We believe that employe picnics, 
dances and social gatherings at the 
company’s expense, where managers 
and workers mingle in social equal- 
ity, are productive of happy employe 
relations. Management should con- 
vince workers that it is interested 
in their personal welfare, on and off 
the job. Let us not permit our em- 
ployes to gain the impression that 
politicians in Washington, or labor 
agitators, are more concerned about 
their economic and social welfare 
than we are. 

Management should take the work- 
ers into their confidence more than 
they do. Nearly all make regular 
reports to stockholders but com- 
paratively few make reports to em- 
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FRONT COVER 


MUCH has 
about the 
spirit of service of telephone employes, 
On the 
front cover is a contemporary repro- 
duction of the famous drawing, ‘The 


said 


indomitable courage and 


been deservedly 


particularly in an emergency. 


Spirit of Service,” which was inspired 
by heroic telephone workers during 
the “Great Blizzard of 1888" that 
swept over the East on March 12—the 
first great emergency in which the 


telephone was a factor. 


All communication was disrupted 
The long dis- 
tance line between Boston and New 
York was kept open only by the un- 
efforts of 


who fought through blinding 


except the telephone. 


tiring snowshoed linemen 
snow, 
deep drifts and freezing winds to re- 


pair line breaks. 

Frank T. Merrill, a artist, 
made the finished drawing which was 
posed by Angus A. Macdonald, line- 
man for the A. T. & T. Co., who worked 


with a repair crew out of Boston dur- 


Boston 


ing the blizzard. In reproducing this 
drawing just before the anniversary of 
the blizzard TELEPHONY salutes the 
watchword of the telephone industry— 


“The message must go through!” 


ployes. Are not the employes just 
as much concerned about revenues 
and profits as stockholders? If not, 
the fault lies in management, for 
workers should know that their 
benefits from the business depend 
upon these things as much as do re- 
turns to investors. 

Financial reports to: workers 
should be explained in simple lan- 
guage, made easy of understanding, 
and be convincing that management 
is giving employes as well as invest- 
ors the benefit of increasing revenues 
and profits; and in times of depres- 
sion and stress, that management 
requires of them no greater sacrifices 
than required of investors. 

We all know there have never been 
large profits in the telephone busi- 
ness and if our financial statements 
are clearly explained to employes 
they can see that we are dealing 
fairly with them. 

In the business machine’s gears 
good humor is the grease, grouchi- 
ness the sand. Some managers think 
they can get better discipline by an 
attitude which arouses in those un- 
der them the fear of losing their 
jobs; but we do not believe that an 
employe whose mind is distracted by 
fear can be a thoroughly efficient 
one, much less a loyal employe. And 


it is difficult to associate this fear 
with good employe relations. 

It naturally makes the worker 
critical of management, and suscep- 
tible to unsound political nostrums 
which propose to alleviate burdens 
of workers by government regi- 
mentation or government operation 
of industry. 

To quote Ella Wheeler Wilcox: 
“So many Gods, so many creeds, so 
many paths that wind: and wind, 
while all this old world needs is just 
the art of being kind.” 

And managers, isn’t that all we 
need in our employe relations? 

On the other hand, workers should 
be made to realize that investors in 
the business are entitled to a fair 
return on their investment; that if 
the earnings are insufficient, after 
paying interest on indebtedness, to 
provide ample surplus to safeguard 
the equity in the property repre- 
sented by stockholders’ interests, the 
capital, credit and property will be- 
come impaired and it will be impos- 
sible to obtain the funds needed to 
meet future demands for extension 
and improvement of the service. 

It should be made clear in reports 
to employes that bond and _ stock- 
holders have invested in the enter- 
prise from $10,000 to $15,000 for 
each employe. 

Workers must realize that in- 
vestors have turned over to them the 
use of plant and business by which 
they are enabled to make wages and 
a living for themselves and families; 
that they are under as much obliga- 
tion to produce by their labor an 
average return of, say, 6 per cent 
on that investment as the manage- 
ment is to pay them a fair wage for 
the labor which they contribute to 
the enterprise; that this capital is 
as essential to their job as their 
labor is to the investor. 

By an unselfish consideration of 
the welfare of the other on the part 
of both employers and employes, we 
will avoid the conflict between capi- 
tal and labor which is so detrimental 
to the interests of both, and have 
within our organization a harmoni- 
ous and happy family. 

(To be concluded next week) 
Ww WwW 


Recent Prices in 


the Metal Markets 
New York, N. Y., March 4.—Copper 
—steady; electrolytic spot, 11.50; ex- 
port, fas. N. Y., 11.70. Tin—steady; 
spot and near by, 47.50; forward, 
47.15. Lead—steady; spot, New York, 
5.25@5.30; East St. Louis, 5.10. Zinc 
—steady; East St. Louis, spot and for- 
ward, 5.75. 
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Special Washington, D. 


BALANCING the budget is a job that will be difficult and 


will take all the statesmanship Congress can muster. .. .« 


Facts and figures are given to indicate what “getting the 


budget into balance” means to Congress and to the people 


HE FEDERAL budget is get- 

ting to be something like the 

weather—everybody talks about 
it but nobody seems to be able to 
do anything about it. The danger 
of the situation is that we are grad- 
ually becoming used to an unbalanced 
budget and a progressively-increas- 
ing national debt. 

It is almost hard to realize 
that a mere decade ago the govern- 
ment not only lived within its in- 
come, but actually succeeded in re- 
tiring government obligations to a 
point where the national debt fell 
to a little more than 16 billion dol- 
This was after a previous all- 
time peak of more than 25 billion, 
established during the World War 
emergency of the Wilson administra- 
tion. 

When the public debt began to 
climb during the Hoover administra- 
tion under the pressure of the eco- 
nomic depression, it was not because 
of any sharp increases in the outlay 
of federal funds, but because of the 
sudden falling off in the anticipated 
tax revenue. Even so, we, as a na- 
tion, became very excited about it 
at the time. 

The Democratic opposition de- 
nounced President Hoover’s admin- 
istration for waste and incompetence 
in permitting waves of red ink to 
surge once more upon the Treasury 
ledgers. By the end of the fiscal 
year of 1932, the public debt had 
climbed to 19!» billion dollars, 
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too 


lars. 


whereupon the Democratic candidate 
for the presidency, Governor Roose- 
velt of New York, outlined a drastic 


program of economy for bringing 
the federal government once more 
within the reasonable limits of its 


income. 


That was in 1932, and it was an 
increase of 31% billion in the national 
debt which got us so excited. Since 
that time, the national debt has gone 
over 42 billion dollars and nobody 
seems to be especially worried, ex- 
cept Senator Taft of Ohio and a few 
other so-called “‘Tories.’”” Governor 
Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board 
has convinced the administration 
that it should adopt a deliberate 
philosophy of using government bor- 
rowing in an effort to produce pros- 
perity. Deficits, according to Mr. 
Eccles, are a blessing in disguise. 

In short, many of the same econ- 
omy-conscious political leaders of 
1932, who tore their hair over the 
measly deficits of that period, now 
voluntarily embrace the pump-prim- 
ing theory of government spending. 
This theory of more spending and 
lower taxes is so convenient to the 
politician that it is not easy to aban- 
don. The situation recalls that cele- 
brated verse from Pope’s “Essay on 
Man”: 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 

As to be hated needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then em- 
brace. 


by Francis X. Welch 


C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY} 


HE POINT in bringing up this 
Te ee is that evidence is in- 
that Congress intends to 
sneak out of its duty, at the current 
session, to face the unpleasant fact 
that the statutory debt limit of the 
federal government is now fixed at 
45 billion dollars. At the rate ap- 
propriations are looming, it is a 
pretty good bet that Congress will 
overstep this mark for the fiscal year 
of 1941, which begins next June. 

In that event, it would seem to 
be the obligation of Congress either 
to raise the statutory debt limit or 
to make some provision for auto- 
matically curtailing such expendi- 
tures (so as to keep them under the 


creasing 


45-billion mark) until Congress re- 
assembles for its next regular ses- 
sion. 


But neither the Democrats nor the 
Republicans in Congress are particu- 
larly anxious to fight this particular 
battle at this particular time. Re- 
publicans don’t want to be put in 
the position of voting against local 
projects in which they may have a 
political stake. And even if the econ- 
omy battle were successful (in put- 
ting an absolutely rigid, hole-proof 
ceiling on the 45-billion limit) it 
could be accomplished only with con- 
servative Democratic help. That 
would result in the Democrats get- 
ting some measure of political credit 
for a reform they do not even want. 

The Democrats themselves would 
rather not talk about the budget now 
or at any time. Even President 
Rooseve!t, in his budget message to 
Congress last January, took the de- 
fensive in the following passage: 

Those who state baldly that the gov- 
ernment’s debt is $42,000,000,000— 
and stop there—are stating a deceptive 
half-truth calculated to make our peo- 
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ple apprehensive. For one thing, it 
would clarify the public mind if it 
were pointed out that of the $42,000,- 
000,000 figure, the amount incurred 
between June 30, 1933, and December 
31, 1939, is just over $19,000,000,000. 

For another thing, it would be more 
honest and more honorable for them 
to say that while one line in the na- 
tional budget shows a national debt 
of $42,000,000,000, other lines indi- 
cate that the government has $7,000,- 
000,000 of cash, gold available for debt 
redemption, and proprietary interest 
in government corporations, which re- 
duces the net debt to $35,000,000,000. 


It might also have been a little 
more honest or honorable to add that 
the Treasury does not show on the 
debit side of its ledger, as yet, any 
of the billions of guaranteed obliga- 
tions of lending agencies which are 
supposed to be self-liquidating. In 
this category are loans approved by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
the Import Export Bank, and the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 
If, as, and when, the loans of any of 
these agencies go sour and cannot 
be collected, it will be the federal 
taxpayer who will have to make up 
the loss. 

Just what such losses will amount 
to cannot be estimated even roughly 
until we actually hear the bad news 
about defaults. But anyone who 
really thinks that all of these federal 
agency loans are going to come back 
to the Treasury to roost 100 per cent 
paid, must be a simple person indeed. 

In fact, some of these loans are 
little more than sentimental gifts in 
disguise, such as the recent authori- 
zation for the aid of Finland. The 
courageous Finns have given plenty 
of proof that they can be depended 
upon to pay their obligations if it 
is at all possible, but as a cold- 
blooded business proposition under 
prevailing circumstances, such a loan 
is definitely not the sort of thing 
for widows and orphans. 


ELL, WHAT will happen if 

Congress fails to raise the 
statutory debt limit, assuming that 
Congress and federal expenditures 
will exceed that limit during the com- 
ing fiscal year? The answer seems 
to be that nothing will happen. Is 
it illegal? Perhaps; but still nothing 
will happen. 

Nobody will go to jail; nobody will 
be punished; none of the appropria- 
tions will be thrown out, or even 
written down. As usual, under such 
circumstances, the Treasury will fig- 
ure out a way to cook the books so 
that the politicians will at least have 
something plausible to say on the 
campaign stump next fall if anyone 
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should ask too many embarrassing 
questions. The administration has 
never suffered from any lack of 
apologists along this line. 

Almost every year until 1939, the 
administration at least expressed a 
pious hope that the budget would 
be balanced in the very near future. 
In 1939 not even such a hope was 
expressed. But unofficially a book 
by a number of young academic econ- 
omists was highly touted in Wash- 
ington because it advanced the com- 
fortable theory that the budget 
should never be balanced. 

A cynical French writer once re- 
marked that the only difference be- 
tween a custom and a crime was the 
number of people who participated 
in it. And that is about the way it 
is with the prospect of the federal 
debt exceeding the statutory limit. 
Political expediency has caused so 
many people in and out of public life 


to acquiesce in this situation that 
a guilt so widely shared can hardly 
be guilt at all. If it is impossible 
to “indict a nation,” it is clearly im- 
practical to convict the entire 76th 
Congress, together with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and other re- 
sponsible departmental heads. 

It would be presumptuous, as well 
as outside the scope of this depart- 
ment, for your correspondent to ven- 
ture any suggestion as to how the 
budget could be balanced. But these 
two factors cannot be ignored: (1) 
Before the federal budget is ever 
balanced it must be under the control 
of a management which has a sincere 
and vigorous determination to see 
it balanced; (2) the elements of the 
budget must be more generally un- 
derstood in Congress. 

This second condition may seem a 
bit odd to those not familiar with 


(Please turn to page 31) 
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Bell System 


Revenues 





Set New Record During 19.39 


EW RECORDS in_= several 
N lines were made by the Bell 
System during 1939. These 
were: the greatest gross operating 
revenue in the company’s history, 
highest net earnings since 1932, an 
all-time high in telephones in service 
and a new high record of number of 
telephone conversations. This was 
made public in the annual report of 
the A. T. & T. Co., issued March 5. 
During 1939, the Bell System 
gained 775,000 telephones compared 
with 430,000 in 1938 and 876,000 in 
1937. At the end of the year an 
all-time high of 16,536,000 Bell 
System telephones in service was 
reached. 

Another new high record was the 
number of Bell System telephone 
conversations in 1939 with local con- 
versations well above, and toll and 


long distance conversations slightly 
below, the previous high. The daily 
average number was 73,802,000, an 
increase of 3,906,000 over 1938. 
There were 5.6 per cent more local 
conversations and 5.5 per cent more 
toll and long distance conversations 
than in 1938. 


“About 6,500 Independently-owned 
companies and more than 40,000 
rural lines in the United States have 
direct or indirect connecting ar- 
rangements with the Bell System and 
share with it the responsibility of 
furnishing nation-wide telephone 
service,” President Walter S. Gif- 
ford of the A. T. & T. Co. stated 
in the report. “Including the ap- 
proximately 4,200,000 telephones of 
connecting telephone companies and 
rural lines, there were at the end of 
1939, about 20,750,000 telephones in 


the United States, practically any one 
of which can be connected promptly 
not only with any other but with 
93 per cent of the telephones in the 
world, except for those under re- 
strictions in certain countries on ac- 
count of war. 

“While the total number of tele- 
phones in the United States at the 
end of 1939 was the largest that it 
ever has been, the number of tele- 
phones per 100 population was 15.9 
which is slightly lower than the pre- 
vious high of 16.4 in 1930. Thus, 
the increase in the number of tele- 
phones over 1930 was a little less, 
proportionately, than the increase in 
population.” 

In 1939, the Bell System gross 
operating revenue was $1,107,188,- 
000, an increase of $54,530,000 over 
1938, and the most in the history of 





Dec. 31, 
1920 
Number of tele- 
phones (a) 
Number of central 


8,133,759 


offices . ae 5,767 
Miles of pole lines. 362,481 
Miles of wire: 

In underground 

cable 14,207,000 

In aerial cable 6,945,000 

Open wire 3,711,000 

Total 24,863,000 
Average daily tele- 
phone conversa- 

tions? (b) 33,125,000 


Total plant $1,373,802,000 
Operating revenues} $ 446,115,000 
See 60)... 2 27,743,000 
Number of 
employes (d) 
Number of A. T. & 
T. Co. stockholders 


228,943 


139,448 


Decreases shown in italics. 7 


on December 31, 1939. 





Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 


1925 1930 1935 1939 During 1939 
11,909,578 15,187,296 13,573,025 16,535,804 774,709 
6,147 6,639 6,896 7,001 26 
394,529 428,212 407,454 397,202 2,166 
27,769,000 45,116,000 47,639,000 52,041,000 1,258,000 
12,835,000 23,777,000 26,425,000 28,910,000 838,000 
4,339,000 5,231,000 4,562,000 4,586,000 4,000 
44,943,000 74,124,000 78,626,000 85,537,000 2,092,000 
50,141,000 64,034,000 60,290,000 73,802,000 3,906,000 


$2,566,809,000 $4,028,836,000 $4,187,790,000 $4,590,510,000 $101,432,000 
$ 737,560,000 $1,075,228,000 $ 919,116,000 $1,107,188,000 $ 54,530,000 
¢ 94,507,000 $ 


58,113,000 § 84,732,000 $ 


292,902 318,119 


362,179 567,694 


For year ending December 31. 

(a) Excludes private-line telephones numbering 77,495 on December 31, 1939. 
6,500 connecting companies and more than 40,000 directly and indirectly connecting rural lines, the total 
number of telephones in the United States which can be interconnected is approximately 20,750,000. 

(b) For the year 1939 there were approximately 71,200,000 average daily local conversations and 2,602,000 toll 
and long distance conversations, an increase of 5.6 per cent and 5.5 per cent, respectively, over the year 1938. 

(c) Exeludes taxes charged construction (amounting in 1939 to $2,596,800). 

(d) In addition, the Western Electric Co., Inc., and the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., had 37,197 employes 


Dec. 31, 


241,169 


657,465 


Dec. 31, *Increase 


156,309,000 $ 11,196,000 
259,930 2,487 


636,771 10,111 


Including telephones of about 








Comparative Bell System statistics for 1939 and five-year intervals from 1920 
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the system. The total net income 
of the system applicable to American TAXES GROSS 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. stock 
was $190,281,000, an increase of PER TELEPHONE PLANT CONSTRUCTION 
$34,738,000 over 1938. IN DOLLARS 10 IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
The A. T. & T. had 1939 net in- 600 
come of $172,586,539, or $9.24 a 
share, which covered the $9 annual 8 500 
dividends paid partially from ac- 
cumulated surplus in several depres- 
sion years. The parent company 6 400 
earned $152,428,028 in 1938, equal 
to $8.16 a share, and $179,834,815 300 
in 1937, or $9.62 a share. 4 
The total net income of the system 200 
applicable to A. T. & T. stock was 
$190,281,000, equal to $10.18 a share, 2 
as compared with $155,543,144 or 100 
$8.32 in 1938. 
During the year, gross additions . Ehtberadacahaeanee 0 
to telephone plant amounted to $314.- SHAG TAAGAAAAATARAADD 
925,000 and retirements to $213,493,- 
notes amounted to $1,100,721,000, or 
only 30 per cent. The corresponding 
ratio of debt to total capital obliga- 
TELEPHONE CONVERSATIONS tions at the end of 1919 was 45 per 
| AVERAGE NUMBER ANNUALLY PER PERSON r Hi ml cent and at the end of 1929 was 34 
| if sy cea 
IN THE UNITED STATES mM 1H TH Wl 200 per cent. 


\) i ] | Taxes continued to rise and the 

Ni} | total for 1939, including taxes 
| charged to construction, amounted to 
150 $158,905,000. This is an increase 
of $11,474,000 over 1938, which year 
in turn showed an increase of $9,- 
100 748,000 over 1937. Taxes in 1939 
were equal to about 82 cents per 
month per telephone. 




















Continued progress was made in 
the betterments of plant which con- 
tributed to the further improvement 
of service, the report states. “Fifty- 
fe) six per cent of the telephones were 
on a dial basis at the end of 1939,” 
it continues. “Some tens of thou- 
sands of telephones are now served 
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000, resulting in a net increase of 


$101,432,000 or 2.3 per cent. This LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE MESSAGES 
compares with a net increase of $99,- 











° IN MILLIONS 
529,000 in 1938. 


pr Z AMERICAN TEL. AND TEL. CO. 
The investment in telephone plant 


at the end of 1939 amounted to $4,- LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE MESSAGES 
590,510,000. The increase in plant A cc crctecltcod menace 
investment during the 1930’s—that 
is, during the ten years ending with 
December 31, 1939—was $885,000,- 
000, which is about one-third of the 
increase of $2,469,000,000 during the 
ten years ending with December 31, 
1929. The depreciation and amorti- 
zation reserves at the end of 1939 
amounted to $1,304,376,000, or 28 
per cent of the investment in plant. 
The total capital obligations of the 
Bell System, including capital stock 
premiums and surplus, at the end So90500000----+----=- 
of the year were $3,697,122,000, of AAARAAAAARASAAASAANAASAAADAAAANAAGDAAGVAAVIAASBS 
which funded debt and pension fund 
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POPULATION TELEPHONES 
by the new type of crossbar dial of- “As pointed out before,” says 
fice mentioned in previous reports. President Gifford, “the investigation 
Further installations are being made was exw parte and was conducted 
of this crossbar type of equipment throughout in a one-sided manner. 
which continues to live up to the The report recommended certain 


promise of the first installations. 
‘“‘Telephones giving improved 
transmission and higher dependabil- 
ity are being installed and by the 
end of 1939 were on about half the 
telephone lines of the system. Dur- 
ing the year, new subscribers’ equip- 


ment was made available with 
improved and more convenient ar- 
rangements where more than one 


telephone line is involved or where, 
for other reasons, keys for switching 
are required at the telephone.” 

Discussing the time-of-day and 
weather forecast services, President 
Gifford comments: 

“The Bell System continues to 
study the possibility of increasing its 
usefulness and by appropriate trials 
to determine the extent to which new 
forms of service may meet a public 
need.” 

In concluding comments on service, 
service improvements and develop- 
ments Mr. Gifford says: 

“Possible serious reactions on raw 
material supplies as a result of war 
have necessitated an intensive scru- 
tiny of alternatives and substitutes. 
As a result of this work, and of the 
research and development work done 
previously, it now seems certain that 
designs of apparatus can be changed, 
if necessary, to offset shortages or 
soaring prices of raw materials 
which can be obtained only from 
other countries.” 

The report to Congress last June 
of the FCC on its special telephone 
investigation is given a paragraph in 
the report. 
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amendments to the Communications 
Act of 1934 adding to the authority 
of the commission. The company be- 
lieves that, as a whole, the amend- 
ments recommended would tend nei- 
ther to improve telephone service 
nor to reduce costs to the user.” 


~~ + 


"Pot O' Gold" Winner Causes 
Heavy Traffic Load 


When a telephone subscriber in Tip- 
ton, Ind., recently won $1,900 on the 
“Pot O’ Gold” program the announce- 
ment caused such a flood of telephone 
calls to the lucky winner that all of the 
15 cord circuits on each of the six posi- 
tions of the Tipton switchboard were 


suddenly tied up. Manager’ Ross 
Wichersham, of the Tipton Telephone 
Co., said that the board had never had 
such a heavy load or one which was 
so peculiar. 

When the call came through from 
Hollywood, Calif., for the Tipton sub- 


scriber, the operator reported that 
there was no such number and re- 
quested the called party’s name. This 


information disclosed a recent move 
and number change and the call was 
put through to the new number. 

Following announcement of _ the 
prize winner it seemed that everyone 
in Tipton was glad that one of their 
deserving townsmen had won the cash 
They realized that wires had 
earried this fortune to their neighbor 
and they just had to use their tele- 
phones to tell some other neighbor how 
fine they thought it was. 

The traffic load was peculiar in that 
all of it spread good tidings and every- 
detail that 


award. 


one went into such cord 
circuit holding time was almost 
doubled. Incoming calls were forced 


to wait as the operators had no facili- 
ties with which to answer them. Toll 
business was heavy too and it was near- 
ly 10 o’clock p.m. before the heavy 
traffic load returned to normal. 


vv WwW 


Pennsylvania Bell 
Shows Gain in 1939 


The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania reports for 1939 a net income 
of $10,426,009, compared with $10,- 
050,890 in 1938. 

The total operating revenue, 
117,249, was $2,558,728 greater than 
in 1938, but operating expenses last 
year increased $2,220,674. The com- 
had 1,293,015 telephones in 
service at the end of the year, a gain 
of 59,042. 


$71,- 


pany 
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Classified Directory Service 





By ALEXANDER WARRINGTON 


Business Analyst, Dallas, Texas 


AMPLIFIED listings in the classified directory will expand 


sales of business concerns. 


A potential customer, searching 


the buyers’ guide, will select the company whose listing is 


clear and complete. 


Many sales are lost because of poor 


handling of telephone inquiries 


OME TIME ago a survey was 
S started with the ultimate objec- 

tive in view of analyzing com- 
pleted sales that had their origin in 
the classified section of the telephone 
directory. Work on this subject was 
done in Dallas and Austin, Texas, 
and the results obtained are believed 
to be generally applicable to the 
Southwest territory. It should be 
said, however, that certain condi- 
tions developed as this survey went 
along, and for that reason the re- 
sults obtained are not directly in 
line with original intentions. 

Obviously, the best prospects for 
the classified section of the tele- 
phone directory are newcomers in a 
community. Notwithstanding this 
fact, the directory continues to serve 
as a buyers’ guide. For that reason 
it always has a potential value as a 
sales promotional medium in itself, 
and also is useful in augmenting 
concerted promotional drives. 

It would be a serious mistake, in- 
deed, for any line of business to en- 
deavor to outline sales expansion 
activities without considering the 
classified section of the telephone 
directory as a constant factor in any 
plan which the tirm might have un- 
der consideration. 

There are classical examples of 
effective and ineffective listing. The 
experience of the writer has been 
that ineffectual listings are usually 
the fault of the subscribers, par- 
ticularly when they fail to heed the 


technical and expert recommenda-: 


tions of the telephone directory rep- 
resentative. 

In Austin one newspaper has had 
excellent results by employing the 
following sample of listing: 


Name of Newspaper: 
Circulation department 
Classified advertising 
Display advertising 
Editorial department 
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In looking at the foregoing it is 
very easy for a potential customer 
to determine at once the exact de- 
partment with which he may wish 
to talk. It may be mentioned that 
in a survey conducted some time 
ago (TELEPHONY of January 13, 
1940), it was brought out that 
sales are actually lost when people 
experience difficulty in securing 
promptly the exact individual or de- 
partment desired. 

Another method which has been 
effective in actually closing sales 
that have their origin through con- 
sultation of the classified section of 
the telephone directory, is the inclu- 
sion of a brief statement pertaining 
to the firm. A person who suddenly 
finds that he wishes to do some 
business, of a type not previously 
done, may be confused as to who is 
best equipped to handle the assign- 
ment he may have in mind. 

In more than 90 per cent of cases 
of this character, the business will 
be given to the firm about which he 
knows something. Therefore, since 
many conditions of this type arise 
daily in any city, with a population 
of 15,000 or more, the organization 
or firm which makes it easy for 
prospective customers to know some- 
thing about it, is in a much stronger 
position to close potential orders 
that originate in the telephone direc- 
tory as a buyers’ guide. 

Something should be said about 
sales that are lost through generally 
poor handling. In too many in- 
stances sales are jumbled and lost 
because the person who answers the 
telephone is either stupid or indiffer- 


ent. On this particular subject it is 
impossible to give any accurate 
statistics. But all available facts 


point out that after a good job has 
been done in giving the person the 
type of directory advertising best 
suited for his purposes, sales are not 
closed due to irregularities and gen- 


eral improper use of the telephone. 

For the cities of Austin and Dal- 
las a rather complete check was 
made on this vital subject, and it 
was found that the worst offenders 
are printers. For some strange rea- 
son, printers will go to considerable 
trouble to get proper listing and ad- 
vertising and then seem to act with 
a high degree of indifference when a 
call comes in. The only reaction that 
the prospective customer can get is 
that the printer does not care 
whether he gets the business or not. 

As to an improvement that is sug- 
gested for the directory, an index 
might be included in the front part 
of the yellow pages. 


Vv wv 


BOOK REVIEW 


ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATION (second 
edition) by Arthur L. Albert; 534 
pages, 9 ins. by 6 ins.; 398 illustra- 
tions, new statistics and new tables; 
published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York City; price $5.00. 

This is the only book which covers 
the entire field of electrical communi- 
cation, presenting the theory of teleph- 
ony, telegraphy and radio as it is ap- 
plied in actual practice. The first edi- 
tion established the book as an intro- 
ductory textbook for courses in com- 
munication engineering in more than 
50 colleges, and engineers and others 
have found it highly valuable as a 
reference book. 

In the new edition Professor Albert 
has entirely rewritten about one-third 
of the contents and the remainder has 
been carefully revised to incorporate 
recent advances. These revisions and 
additions have added about 100 pages 
to the volume, the type of which was 
all reset. Although a wide range and 
variety of theory, practice and gen- 
eral information are covered the ma- 
terial is accurate, authentic and in 
agreement with the highest engineering 
standards. 

The contents as listed by the chap- 
ter headings take in the history of elec- 
trical communications, sound and 
acoustics, speech and hearing, elec- 
trical fundamentals of communication, 
transmitters and microphones, receiv- 
ers and loudspeakers, exchange and 
toll service and systems, telegraph 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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Automatic equipment is based upon definite fky on 
fundamental advantages which result from its fio j 
adoption. A few of the most outstanding of 1g th 
these benefits are illustrated on this page, and l 
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ger future growth and profit of your exchange. All of these factors are important to the 

nite [ky one of them contributes a powerful stimu- continued success and progress of your exchange— 

its Bio its financial and economic betterment and Strowger Automatic equipment is the one 

of 1g the years to come — each from a different system which brings definite, tangible improvement 

and aX in all of these vital phases of operation. In deciding 

ge,” but all combining to place your exchange upon what equipment to purchase, check these 

ivastly improved tactical position as regards features against proved and known records of 

ger ie, operating costs, flexibility in meeting performance — and you'll select Strowger Auto- 
| on nges and expansion, and public relations. matic every time! 
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\N AUTOBIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
ExportBtibutors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
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TYPE 60 
UNPROTECTED TERMINAL 


On your next cable installation, try 
SANDS Type 60 terminals. Bring the 
cable in from top or bottom—and see 
how snug, how smooth, all those con- 
nections are. Run your drops out from 
it—and know that you've done a 
craftsmanlike job. 


It takes good supplies to do a good 
job — and Sands cable terminals are 
really good. 


—— TYPE 60 SPECIFICATIONS ———— 
With or without 6 ft. 22 gauge cable 
stub. Zinc cover. Reversible. Galvanized 


cast iron frame and core box. Capacities: 
11, 16, or 26 pair. 











ZA. AUTO MATIC 


VELECTRIC 





TELEPHONE, SIGNALING, AND 
COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES COMPANY 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S.A 
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The Operators’ Corner 





By MAYME WORKMAN 


lraffie Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, IM. 


ENTERING reports on tick- 
ets, and keeping a customer 
informed of progress on his 
call. Series No. 399 


HEN a customer places a 

WY long distance call, it is not 

always possible to complete 
his call on the first attempt; the cir- 
cuits may be busy, the called station 
may not answer or the called party 
may be out. These and many other 
conditions result in delays in com- 
pleting long distance calls. 

In order to have a record of what 
transpired in connection with the 
handling of a call, reports received 
must be entered on the ticket. These 
reports are also necessary in order 
that the operator who received the 
call, or any other operator who may 
work on the call later, will be able 
to determine from this record what 
action has been taken and what fur- 
ther action is necessary. 

The subsequent attempt time - 
that is, the time the call is to be tried 
again—is also entered, encircled, on 
the back of the ticket and the sub- 
sequent attempt time is determined 
from the report received. 

When a long distance call is not 
completed on the first attempt and 
the customer desires a further at- 
tempt made, it is the operator’s re- 
sponsibility to keep the customer in- 
formed of the progress of his call 
except in those cases where he spe- 
cifically instructs her not to do so. 

In passing a report to a customer, 
the operator also finds out when his 
call is to be tried again. In some 
cases a prescribed time is given and 
the operator will offer to try the call 
again at that time. For example, if 
the called station does not answer 
on the first attempt the operator of- 
fers to try the call again in 20 min- 
utes. If this time meets with the 
approval of the customer the opera- 
tor will enter her subsequent at- 
tempt time accordingly. If not, she 
will find out by questioning the cus- 
tomer when he would like to have his 
call tried again. 

If an operator fails to pass prog- 
ress reports to the customer he has 
no way of knowing that attempts 
are being made to complete his call. 
However, too frequent reports might 
be annoying to the customer. For 


example, if the called line is busy 
on a direct circuit point, the opera- 
tor does not report to the customer 
each time she makes an attempt on 
his call. These attempts are made 
at three-minute intervals and no 
doubt it would be annoying to the 
customer if the operator called him 
every three minutes to tell him “The 
line is still busy.” Therefore, in 
making the second and fourth at- 
tempt on the call, if the line is still 
busy the operator enters the proper 
report on her ticket but does not 
call the calling party to pass this 
information. 

Entering reports on tickets and 
keeping a customer informed of the 
progress of his call are two of the 
toll operator’s major responsibilities. 
Every effort should be made to as- 
sure accurate ticket records and to 
pass reports to the calling party at 
the prescribed time. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 
1. Why is it so necessary to leave a 
good impression on your first 
contact with customers? 
2. If the distant operator says 
“(name of her office) filing of 
8-30, I’ll hold the circuit,” after 
I’ve said “I’m NC,” what should 
I do and when? 
Why show all reports on tickets? 
4. What has been done toward keep- 
ing subscriber informed of re- 
ports received on his call? 
If a customer places a long dis- 
tance call stating, “I want to talk 
to John Brown,” shall the oper- 
ator ask if he wants him per- 
sonally? 


Ww 


or 


The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions are given on page 25. 
vv 


Listings in Lincoln (Neb.) 
Directory Reach New High 
The spring issue of the Lincoln 
(Neb.) directory of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. contains listings 
of 27,500 subscribers, which is the larg- 
est in the history of the company. The 
Lincoln exchange registered a net gain 
of 600 stations during 1939 although 
the company as a whole sustained a 
small net loss in telephones in service. 
To bring the directory up-to-date ap- 
proximately 11,000 changes in listings 
were necessary in the alphabetical sec- 
tions. 
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im prizes 


COULD YOU USE SOME EXTRA MONEY? 


Who couldn't! Well here’s your chance to 
win up to $50 by merely writing a good letter 
on the subject, ““What Telephony, the Journal 
of the Telephone Industry, means to me.” 


The rules are simple and 
there will be 3 awards: 


Ist Prize *50 
2nd Prize *°30 
brd Prize *20 


Letters may be as long or short as you wish; type- 
written preferably; must be on company letterhead. 
Contest closes April 15 and winners’ names will be 
published in the April 27 issue which will be the 
Spring Construction Issue of Telephony. 


Just to help you get started—What features of 
Telephony appeal to you most? Does Telephony 
keep you informed on developments in the tele- 
phone business? Do you get useful ideas from its 
pages? Have you been of more value to your com- 
pany by reason of your subscribing to Telephony? 
Do you derive benefit by reading the. advertising 
pages? Is Telephony helpful in sustaining interest 
in your work? 

If you will give a few minutes’ reflection to the sub- 
ject, “What Telephony means to me” you may then 
be able to write a prize-winning letter. It’s worth 
trying anyway, don’t you think so? 

We will be eagerly waiting to have your letter and 
if you win we will be equally glad to send you your 


check. 
Telephony 
Publishing Corp. 


Publishers of TELEPHONY and TELEPHONY’S DIREC- 
TORY of the Telephone Industry. 608 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 


TELEPHONE WABASH 8604 
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Amertel lowers 
construction costs 















Amertel lowers 
maintenance costs 


Amertel offers added strength 
(Minimum breaking strength 
No. 12 B.W.G.) 


Amertel-135 grade 1213 Ibs. 
Amertel-85 grade 793 Ibs. 
Amertel B.B. grade 476 Ibs. 


Amertel has greater safety fac- 
tor—withstands heavier ice and 
wind loads 


Amertel has increased trans- 
mission efficiency at voice-fre- 
quency. 


Amertel makes longer spans 
possible 





Amertel-135 grade 350 #t. 

Amertel-85 grade 225 ft. 

Amertel B.B. grade 150 ft. 
HE name Amertel, even though it is but a few months old, has 
already established itself as a leader in Telephone and Telegraph 
wire economy. The most important improvements embodied in Amertel- 
85 and Amertel-135 are illustrated here, and a glance at these develop- 
ments should convince you that it will be well worth your while to fully 
investigate the many advantages Amertel can offer you. Our distributors 
are in a position to supply you with Amertel-85 and Amertel-135 Tele- 
phone Wire as well as the regular grades “EBB”—“BB” and “Steel.” 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
f Cleveland, Chicago and New York 

Us; Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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Save on Pike Pole 


replacements and 
get the extra Safety 


features of - +. 





« « CHANCE 
reversible point 
PIKE POLES 


With this new pike pole your only 
replacement cost, when pike point 
becomes badly worn, is the cost of the 
point itself. No need to buy a com- 
plete new pole. 


The spiral point on Chance Pike Poles 
may be removed by spring button re- 
lease and replaced with a new point. 


For extra safety in handling and carry- 
ing on the truck this point may be 
inserted point first as shown. 


The Douglas fir poles are treated with 
pole preservative. This pike has steel 
point and malleable ferrule. Write or 
ask your jobber for more information. 


in 


INDUSTRIES 


A-B-CHANCE CO- <r" 


MISSOURI 





With the Manufacturers 





New National Nicopress 
Repair Sleeve 

The National Telephone Supply Co., 
after a long period of laboratory and 
field tests, has designed and recently 
placed on the market a new Nicopress 
sleeve. 

This sleeve is intended to facilitate 
the work where it is necessary, for 
one reason or another, to cut out and 
replace old splices in line wire. Its 
use eliminates the cutting-in of new 
sections of wire or resagging of the 
line. With these Nicopress’ repair 
sleeves the job of splicing is very sim- 
ple and any lineman can quickly make 
workmanlike, neat strong splices. 

The sleeves are slightly longer than 
the old cut-out joints, which they re- 
place, and are divided by a groove into 
a short and a long section. To make 
the repair splice with these Nicopress 
sleeves, all that is necessary is to push 
one wire end into the short side of 
the sleeve and make two compressions. 
Then push the other wire end into the 
long side of the sleeve until the de- 
sired sag in line is obtained, and make 
two compressions. 

Like all other Nicopress sleeves, 
these repair sleeves, according to ex- 
haustive tests, assure splices that have 
a strength equal to or greater than 
the rated breaking strength of the wire, 
and the conductors will not pull out. 

The manufacturer states that wher- 
ever these Nicopress repair sleeves have 
been used they have met with ap- 
proval, because they have fulfilled in 
a practical, simple way the demands 
for a repair sleeve that saves labor 
and material and meets all require- 
ments for an efficient repair joint. 

For complete details address this 
publication or write The National Tele- 
phone Supply Co., 5100 Superior Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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New Officers of 
James R. Kearney Corp. 
The board of directors of the James 
R. Kearney Corp., St. Louis, Mo., 
manufacturer of telephone line acces- 
sories and power line equipment, re- 
cently announced the appointment of 
James R. Kearney as active chairman 
of the board of the company which 
bears his name, and James R. Kearney, 
Jr., as president to fill the office which 
Mr. Kearney, Sr. vacated. Walter A. 
Heinrich, one of the founders of the 
company, has been named executive 





JAMES R. KEARNEY, SR., has been 

named active chairman of the board 

of the James R. Kearney Corp., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


vice-president of the company and F. 
W. Kearney, another son of James R. 
Kearney, assumes the responsibilities 
of secretary. 


The Kearney corporation has been 
nationally recognized in the business 
world because of its steady growth. 
The company was organized by Mr. 
Kearney, Sr., and his son, James R., Jr., 
and three others in 1926—with nothing 
—and has grown to an organization 
of several hundred people, doing an 
annual business of several million dol- 
lars. 

The business was primarily started 
in order to place on the market certain 
products which Mr. Kearney felt would 
be acceptable to both telephone and 
power companies to improve service, 
to obtain greater economies and to pro- 
vide greater safety. 

The Kearney solderless wire Con- 
Nec-Tite was one of these products. 
At first, operating men were just a 
little dubious about this revolutionary 
method of connecting wires. Grad- 
ually, however, they saw the advan- 
tages—and today, there are millions 
of them in service on telephone and 
power lines throughout the United 
States and in many foreign countries. 





Other popular items which this com- 
pany brought out were the Kearney 
expansion anchors with specially- 
designed blades to obtain great holding 
power, and Kearney screw anchors that 
are used for particular purposes. 
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Commenting on the rapid growth of 


; ca a eae a | HAS NO PLACE IN 
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ney engineers worked under the policy 
of designing products with the inten- 
tion of doing some job better, even 
if the product had to be revolutionary 
in its design. 

The Kearney Snub-R-Grip is one of 
these unusual designs. It is made in 
the form of a spiral and holds the 
drop wire by means of a snubbing ac- 
tion. 

In the telephone field and in the 
power field, Kearney products have en- 





JAMES R. KEARNEY, JR., of St. Louis, 

Mo., has been named president of the 

James R. Kearney Corp. to fill the 
office vacated by his father. 


joyed a rather unusually large accept- 
ance. And as the years roll on, this 
company, under its latest management 
structure plans to concentrate more 
and more in the industry which has 
supported it so well. 
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Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Sales Manager 


Ralph Barger, a veteran of Strom- 
berg-Carlson’s telephone sales and 
engineering departments, has been 
made telephone sales manager of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
General Sales Manager Lloyd L. Spen- 
cer has announced. He fills the position 
left vacant by the late Ben Woodbury. 

From his 29 years of service with 
Stromberg-Carlson, Mr. Barger brings 
to his new responsibilities a wealth of 
practical experience in both sales and 
engineering of telephone equipment. 
His entire career has been spent in the 
telephone industry with Stromberg- 
Carlson. Starting out at the bottom, 
he progressed steadily through varied 
positions that have given him a valua- 
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ARE YOUR TOLL TICKETS PROTECTED? 


@ How much profit would you make this month 


if you didn’t charge for toll calls? Silly? No. It is 


possible that one month you Il be without your toll 


tickets— because an interior fire, without warning, 


day or night, can destroy in five minutes every 


scrap of toll-charge proof —then could you collect? 


SAFE-CROSS-FILE 


Destruction by fire of toll 
tickets has cost telephone 
companies millions of dol- 
lars in the past. Don’t let it 
happen to you. 


Remington Rand Safe- 
Cross-Files cost so little 
more per unit filed that 
actual operating cost savings 
through increased efficiency 
frequently more than off- 
set it. And you have the 
plus factor of fire protection 
at no cost! 


Write today for full details. 
Protect your toll tickets. 








Heavy insulation on all sides, 
drawer heads insulated, tongued, 
grooved and gasketed make each 


drawer a fire-retardant safe! 





Remington Rand Inc. — 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK Branches Everywhere 
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Created by Utica 
for TOOL MILEAGE 





The Utica Alloy Steel Diagonal 
Cutting Plier No. 41 is properly 
designed for all around cutting 
work. Drop forged from special _ 





UTIC 


DROP FORGE <TOOL 
CORPORATION 
UTICA, N.Y 
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ble and practical background in every 
phase of telephone work. 

It was in 1911, shortly after leaving 
school, that he joined the Rochester 
firm to work in the switchboard depart- 
ment doing wiring and assembling. He 
soon became assistant foreman in this 
department where he remained until 
1918, at which time he was advanced 
to the engineering department. 

So successful was Mr. Barger’s work 
in preparing specifications for central 
office equipment that in 1921 he was 
again promoted, this time to the 
Rochester sales engineering department 
in charge of office 
equipment to requirements of 
many 


planning central 
meet 
varied exchanges. Following 
this there was a period during which he 
traveled extensively throughout the 
eastern and southern states and Canada 
as a sales engineer. 

In 1933 Mr. Barger returned to the 
Rochester sales engineering department 
as its head, where he served until his 
new appointment as 
manager. 


telephone sales 
He is a member of the In- 
dependent Telephone Pioneers and the 
Genesee chapter of the 
Pioneers of America. 


Telephone 
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Automatic Opens Branch 
Warehouse in Dallas 
The American Automatic Electric 
Sales Company has opened an addi- 
tional branch warehouse at 1322 
Marilla Street, Dallas, Texas. The new 
warehouse will carry a wide selection 
of telephones and other apparatus of 
Automatic Electric manufacture, as 
well as comprehensive stocks of con- 
struction materials and supplies. It 
will be devoted exclusively to serving 
the needs of Independent operating 
companies in the southwestern area. 
The Dallas fifth 
of American Automatic Electric Sales 
Company’s 


warehouse is the 


chain of strategically lo- 
cated warehouses. Staffed by experi- 
enced telephone men of proved judg- 
ment, and with motor truck and rail 
service at the door, the new warehouse 
is expected to become an important 
factor in expediting service to custom- 
ers and in improving shipping schedules 
on all orders, both normal and emer- 
gency. Rolla Johnson, formerly of the 


Kansas City warehouse, is in charge. 
vv 


B. L. Fisher Obtains Patent 
on Noise-Suppression System 
A system intended particularly for 
the suppression of noise in rural open- 
wire, ground-return telephone lines 
affected by power induction and static 
disturbances has been designed and pat- 





RALPH BARGER, new telephone sales 


manager 


of Stromberg-Carlson, has 
been with the organization many years 
in varied positions. 


ented by B. L. Fisher, president of 
the Lee Telephone Co., Martinsville, 
Va. Mr. Fisher is prominent in the 
Independent field, having served as 
president of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. He is 
now one of its directors and a member 
of the executive committee. 

The Fisher system noise suppression 
apparatus for telephones employs a 
high-gain amplifier tube for amplifying 
to a high transmission level the voice 
currents impressed upon the telephone 
line. The power circuits of the am- 
plifier tube are energized from a com- 
mercial lighting circuit which is also 
connected to the telephone line for 
bell ringing purposes. 

The apparatus is said to be com- 
paratively simple, reliable in operation 
and inexpensive, which makes it feasi- 
ble for use in rural communities where 
telephone lines are affected by power 
induction and static disturbances. It 
may also be used on comparatively 
short metallic trunk lines between ex- 
changes. The telephone set employed is 
provided more amplifier 
tubes having the transmitter connected 
to the input and the line connected to 
the output. This arrangement permits 
the amplifying of the signal from the 
transmitter to a relatively high level 
prior to its being impressed upon the 
telephone line. 


with one or 


Where one tube is used in the am- 
plifier the pentode type is recom- 
mended, although it is stated in the 
patent description that any other type 
of amplifier tube may be used. The 
amplifier tube is suitably coupled to 
the telephone line and a rectifying tube 
device for rectifying the alternating 
current derived from the lighting cir- 
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fice, saying, for example, 


4. Please refer to preface. 


uo 





ANSWERS TO TRAFFIC QUESTIONS ON PAGE 20 


1. First impressions are usually lasting. 

2. The calling operator should not use the phrase as outlined in 
your question, but should leave a call order for the desired of- 

“Call operator 20, Jerseyville, 2-30.” 
If you believe you can secure a circuit within five minutes, you 
will order her to hold the circuit, saying, “Hold this circuit.” 
If not, you will say, “Release this circuit” and will call the Jer- 
seyville operator when you are able to secure a circuit. It is 
your responsibility to watch for a circuit and advise the Jersey- 
ville operator when you are able to secure one. 

3. Answer is given in the preface. 


No. The calling party clearly stated that he wished to talk to 
John Brown, a particular party, and to question him further 
might be annoying and is unnecessary. 








cuit is used to energize the plate cir- 
cuit of the amplifier. 

It is intended that all telephones 
on the same line be equipped with the 
noise suppression apparatus or ones 
of substantially the same type, since 
a telephone set so equipped will not 
operate with an unequipped set. How- 
ever, it would not be necessary to pro- 
vide every line in the exchange with 
sets of the high-gain type since one 
telephone line employing such sets may 
be coupled to a line employing conven- 
tional sets through a noise-suppressor 
circuit. This latter also is a feature 
of Mr. Fisher’s invention. 

The noise suppressor circuit also in- 
cludes a vacuum tube of the pentode 
type, although other types of tubes 
may be 


used. Resistance devices con- 


sisting substantially of ohmic _ resist- 
ance are connected into an electrical 
network in the input circuit and the 
output circuit of the noise suppressor 
tube to permit two directions of trans- 


mission through the noise suppressor. 
vv 


"Pot O' Gold" Broadcast 
Affects Traffic Load 


Anxious to measure the decrease in 
traffic which 
Tuesday night during the broadcast of 
the “Pot O’ Gold” program, Norman 
Ott, public relations director of the 
Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., recently made a study of the class 
C exchanges in Lincoln. 

As the program started at 7:30 
o’clock p.m., the battery discharge was 
105 amperes which is approximately 
the normal evening load. At 7:40 the 
battery discharge dropped to 95 am- 
peres; at 7:45 it was 90 and at 7:50 
it was down to 80 amperes. At 7:55, 
the time when the long distance call 
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telephone occurs every 


is usually placed to the one to whom 
an award is made, the battery discharge 
was 65 amperes. 

After dropping 40 amperes while the 
program was on the air, at 8:00 o’clock 
when the program went off the air, 
telephones became active again and 
the pull on the batteries quickly raised 
the reading to 100 amperes. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


(Concluded from page 17) 
systems, telephone transmission theory, 
networks and electric wave filters, in- 
ductively loaded circuits, inductive in- 
terference and plant protection, elec- 
tronics and vacuum tubes, electronic 
applications in communications 
and wireless communications. 


wire 


At the ends of chapters excellent 
lists of papers and books are given for 


those who desire to make further 
study of subjects discussed. There 
are also suggested assignments or 


problems which may be worked out. 

The various divisions of telegraphy, 
telephony and radio are not treated 
as isolated subjects, but their inter- 
relations in providing the public with 
an adequate and economical communi- 
cation service are presented. In most 
instances both mathematical and non- 
mathematical treatments are given. 

As this is the only modern book 
which attempts to touch the _ sub- 
ject of telephony in all its important 
ramifications, the practical telephone 
man interested in telephone theory will 
find much in it of value to him. An 
excellent balance has been maintained 
by the author between the theoretical 
and the practical material in the book, 
which greatly enhances its value to 
telephone men for reference and other 
purposes. 
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Commission and 


Court Activities 





FCC Adopts Rules 


for Television Broadcasts 
Rules for television to allow limited 
commercial operation were adopted by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion February 29 to take effect Sep- 
tember 1. Advertising will be per- 
mitted in connection with programs for 
which the cost is borne by sponsors. 
The rules which the commission 
adopted, however, assert that emphasis 
on the commercial aspects of the op- 
eration at the expense of program re- 
search is to be avoided. The channels 
already assigned to television will re- 
main unchanged pending consideration 
of testimony at the commission’s hear- 
ing on March 18 on aural broadcasting 
on frequencies above 25,000 kilocycles. 
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Private Radio Service 
Not in Public Interest 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission is receiving an increasing num- 
ber of requests for authorizations 
permitting the use of radio for com- 
munications between offices and auto- 
mobiles. While such service would be 
a private convenience, it has not been 
shown to be in the public interest to 
grant such restricted facilities. Appli- 
cations for all types of radio communi- 
cation services must meet the statutory 
requirements of “public interest, con- 
venience or necessity.” 

There have been many requests for 
such service on behalf of business con- 
cerns and individuals, but in no case 
within the continental United States 
has a station of this class been au- 
thorized, except for emergency radio 
communications involving the safety 
of life and property. In these cases 
the facilities are required to be avail- 
able to the general public for emer- 
gency communication. 

In 1934 the commission denied the 
application of a private enterprise in 
New York City for a radio communica- 
tion system to communicate with taxi- 
cabs. Similar action was taken with 
respect to an application for a doctors’ 
calling service. 

More recently the commission warned 
both a street railway company and a 
light and power system about using 
special emergency facilities for dis- 
patching purposes. In doing so it 
pointed out that special emergency sta- 


tions may be used only during an emer- 
gency “jeopardizing life, property, 
public safety, or for essential public 
service, or when such an emergency is 
imminent, for communications relating 
thereto and for other 
munications.” 


essential com- 


~~ 


Southwestern Bell to Appeal 
Oklahoma Rate Slash 

The Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. formally notified the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission, February 28, 
that it will appeal to the state supreme 
court from the commission order of 
February 21 which increased rates in 
12 cities and reduced them in 33, for 
a net reduction of $46,835. 

The company’s notice applies for a 
supersedeas bond to permit it to con- 
tinue charging higher rates in ex- 
changes where rates were lowered by 
the recent order, until final determina- 
tion of appeals to the courts. 

In its application to the commission 
the company intention to 
continue higher rates in effect in the 
14 Oklahoma cities which are protected 
by a federal court injunction. The 
telephone company states that it does 
not seek a supersedeas bond to guar- 
antee refunds if on final court deci- 
sion rates in the 14 cities are lowered, 
because the company already has filed 
such a bond in the federal court. 


declares its 


The supersedeas application, how- 
ever, applies to all other exchanges 
affected by the commission’s rate-re- 


ducing order. The company asks that 
it be permitted to put in effect its own 
temporary rates in cities and towns 
not affected by the federal court in- 
junction until final decision is reached 
in the courts. 
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St. Paul Rate Case Goes 
to State Supreme Court 
All proceedings in the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission’s 
investigation of telephone rates in St. 
Paul were ordered suspended March 1 
by a writ issued by the state supreme 
court. The effect of the writ of certi- 
orari was to order immediate suspen- 
sion of the taking of testimony in 
the investigation and required the com- 
mission to turn over all records of the 
case to the high court for a review 

which was completed March 7. 


The obtained by James 
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Lynch, Ramsey county attorney, and 
Louis P. Sheahan, assistant St. Paul 
corporation attorney who appealed to 
Chief Justice Henry Gallager for 
the high court review. The attorneys 
charged that the commission would not 
permit anybody entitled to an appeal 
to enter the case. 

The commission on February 28 had 
suggested that the city and county peti- 
tion as intervenors in the rate case 
accompany the petition with a 
brief citing their legal rights to inter- 
vene. This suggestion led to reports 
that the commission was trying to bar 


and 


the city and county as intervenors and 
immediately brought a protest from the 
city council of St. Paul. 
Andrew Bratten, assistant 
county told the commission 
that county attorneys have 
participated in the case since it was 
started and, therefore, both St. Paul 
and Ramsey county were already par- 
ties to the suit. Commis- 
sioner Charles Munn declined to agree 
with the of Mr. Bratten. 
Governor Harold E. Stassen, through 
his executive clerk, Richard Purcell, 
entered the investigation on March 1, 
after Chairman Munn announced that 
the city and county were out of the 
case. Following the announcement Mr. 
Purcell said that he was authorized by 
the governor to urge the commission 
to reverse the ruling so that a “full 
and complete hearing may be had.” 


Ramsey 
attorney, 
city and 


However, 


contentions 
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Federal Court Approves 
Sale of Wisconsin Exchanges 
The federal district court at Little 
Rock, Ark., on February 22 authorized 
the sale of the telephone exchanges at 
Clyman, Emmett, Hubbard, Hustiford 


and Neosho, Wis., to the Mid-West 
States Telephone Co., Rockford, IIl. 
The exchanges were owned by the 


Eureka Utilities Co., a subsidiary of 
the Continental Public Service Co. 
District Judge Thomas C. Trimble 
approved the sale as part of the re- 
organization of the company, in an 
order to E. A. Henry, a trustee. 
vv 


Radiotelephone Rules 
for Great Lakes Region 


Specifically applicable to ship and 
coastal-harbor radiotelephone stations 
operating in the Great Lakes region, 
new, comprehensive rules were adopted 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission on February 27, to become 
effective April 1. By notice to licensees 
and other interested parties the com- 
mission indicated on January 29 that 
information acquired during operation 
of the special temporary Great Lakes 
rules during the 1939 navigation sea- 
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son warranted issuance and adoption 
of new regulations. 

Maritime telephony on the Great 
Lakes has heretofore been governed 
only by general rules applicable to all 
ship telephone and coastal-harbor sta- 
tions. Application of the new routines 
will insure that ships of both Canadian 
and United States registry will operate 
in conformity with regional working 
arrangement informally agreed to by 
the FCC and the Canadian Department 
of Transport. 

Designed to regulate the operation 
of United States stations, particularly 
in regard to use of assigned frequen- 
cies below 3,000 kilocycles, the rules 
are expected to reduce interference to 
a minimum and to expedite exchange 
of communications. 

Although the rules have been dis- 
cussed with many licensees and other in- 
terested parties, the FCC states that pos- 
sible deficiencies may be disclosed when 
they are put into operation during the 
forthcoming navigation season. There- 
fore, the commission “will carefully ob- 
serve this operation and in due time 
will consider further action with re- 
spect to any amendments which may be 
necessary or desirable.” 
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Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 

March 26: Hearing on commission’s 
own investigation of the “connecting 
carrier’ status of the Lorain (Ohio) 
Telephone Co. The principal point of 
the inquiry will be “whether the Lorain 
company controls, is controlled by, or 
is under the common control with, di- 
rectly or indirectly, any carrier with 
which it has a physical connection 
whereby it engages in interstate or 
foreign commerce.” 

March 28: Hearing on application 
of the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
for certificate that its proposed acquisi- 
tion of the telephone property of the 
Hillandale Telephone Co. will be in the 
public interest. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

March 6: Hearing in Springfield on 
joint application of the Postal-Tele- 
graph Cable Co. of Illinois, to sell and 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to pur- 
chase certain telephone property in the 
counties of Adams, Brown, Cass, Mor- 
gan, Schuyler and Sangamon. 

March 6: Hearing in Springfield on 
the joint application of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. for authority to sell and 
the Illinois Commercial Telephone Co. 
for permission to purchase certain cen- 
tral office equipment. 

March 7: Hearing in Springfield on 
a of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to file changes 
in its schedule of rates applicable to 
Salem on less than 30 days notice. 


Maryland Public Service Commission 


March 18: Hearing on petition of 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. of Baltimore City, Md., for author- 
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or desk type handset telephone. 
The universal mounting plate 
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mechanically connect the pay 
station to the telephone set, 
but the signal transmitter must 
be cut into the handset trans- 
mitter circuit. A two conductor 
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pose. The LD-72 signal trans- 
mitter is included with the pay 
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ity to issue $5,000,000 of common 
stock. The company said part of the 
money received from the sale would be 
used to pay obligations to the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

On August, 1938, the company 
asked permission to issue $10,000,000 
of common stock and the commission 
authorized a $5,000,000 issue and 
provided that an application for the 
remainder should be filed within 18 
months. 


Michigan Public Service Commission 

February 14: Permission to issue 
$600,000 of preferred stock for public 
sale to refund short-term notes issued 
to finance the purchase of the Tri- 
County Telephone Co., South Haven, 
was granted to the Union Telephone 
Co., Owosso. 

The company stated the issue would 
be its only outstanding preferred stock, 
and listed properties valued at $2,900,- 
000 and bonded debt of $1,300,000. 


Missouri Public Service Commission 

February 28: Joint application filed 
by Samuel L. Fogel requesting author- 
ity to sell and by Luin Smith request- 
ing permission to purchase the ex- 
changes of the Carter County Tele- 
phone Co. in Van Buren and Fremont. 

February 28: The Andrew County 
Mutual Telephone Co., the Clinton 
County Telephone Co. and the Middle 
States Utilities Co. filed applications 
for orders fixing fair values on their 
Missouri telephone properties. 


Montana Railroad Commission 

March 15: Hearing on commission’s 
order requesting the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to show 
cause why its extra charge for hand- 
sets should not be eliminated. At 
present the company charges 15 cents 
per month for 18 months on all hand- 
set installations. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 

March 1: Farmers Telephone Co. of 
Dodge County, with headquarters at 
North Bend, given authority to issue 
$3,179 in notes to finance the purchase 
of modern equipment. 


New York Public Service Commission 
March 8: Further hearing in New 
York City on proceeding on motion of 
the commission as to rates, charges, 
rules and regulations of New York 
Telephone Co. in respect to service 
through private branch exchanges in 
hotels, apartment houses and clubs. 


April 5: Hearing in Buffalo in com- 
mission’s investigation to determine 
whether the equipment of the Inland 


Telephone Co., Inc., which furnishes 
service on Grand Island, Erie county, 
is “‘adequate, inefficient, improper or 
insufficient, and if so found to deter- 
mine what equipment should be in- 
stalled and what changes are necessary 
in order that proper service be ren- 
dered.” 


North Carolina Utilities Commission 

February 17: Handset charges of 
15 cents per month for 18 months now 
being made by the Durham Telephone 
Co. and the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. were ordered discon- 
tinued, effective July 1. 

E. H. Danner, general manager of 
the Durham company, stated the change 
will result in a revenue reduction of 
$6,000 annually. Officials of the 


Southern Bell said removal of the 
extra charge would reduce revenues of 
the company approximately $45,000 
annually. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

February 27: Ohio Central Tele- 
phone Corp., Wooster, given authority 
to transfer to capital $1 20,551.20 paid 
in surplus and $3,678.80 earned sur- 
plus. 

February 29: Northern Ohio Tele- 
phone Co. given authority to revise 
its Clyde exchange schedules by can- 
celling rates for magneto service, as 
all subscribers are now being furnished 
automatic service. The new schedule 
further establishes a regulation per- 
taining to the company’s liability in 
cases of errors or omissions from its 
directories. 

February 29: Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. authorized to revise the base-rate 
boundaries in Mingo Junction, Toronto, 
Steubenville and Wintersville by add- 
ing territory where demand has arisen 
for base-rate area service and exclud- 
ing other territory where there is no 
demand. 

March 1: Ohio Central Telephone 
Corp., Wooster, received authority to 
change an experimental tariff which 
was filed September 1, 1939, to a per- 
manent schedule. 

March 1: Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
and the Northern Ohio Telephone Co. 
given authority to enter into an agree- 
ment whereby subscribers in the 
Copely exchange of the Northern Ohio 
company and subscribers in the Akron 
exchange of the Ohio Bell will receive 
universal service without the present 
toll. 

The Northern Ohio company is to 
pay the Ohio Bell 15 cents per month 
for the service to each Copely sub- 
scriber station including the publica- 
tion of the names of Copely subscrib- 
ers in the Akron directory. 

The Ohio Bell was also given author- 
ity to revise its Akron exchange tariff 
to show that effective June 1, 1940, 
the service area will include the Copely 
exchange. 

At the same time the commission 
authorized the Northern Ohio company 
to file effective June 1, when the con- 
version to automatic service will be 
completed, a new _ schedule for its 
Copely exchange (with which is to be 
consolidated the Ghent exchange) 
whereby service throughout the Akron 
exchange of the Ohio Bell will be fur- 
nished at the following rentals: 

Business, one-party, $11.00; busi- 
ness, five- party, $5.25; residence, one- 
party, $4.75 and residence, five-party, 
$3.25, with rates for a zone area to 
be higher. 

March 1: The Ohio Associated Tele- 
phone Co. given authority to revise the 
schedules of its Minster exchange by 
discontinuing extra charges for desk 
and handsets, reducing charges for ex- 
tensions 25 cents per month and estab- 
lishing a $1.00 service connection 
charge. 

March 2: Lemoyne Telephone Co. 
given authority to issue a note or notes 
of the maximum sum of $21,500, or 
such lesser sum as shall be the cost un- 
der $23,429.55 of a program for the 
complete rehabilitation of the Wood- 
ville exchange as a full automatic 
plant. The notes are to bear 6 per 
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Stromberg-Carlison Engineers 








Honored at ““Modern Pioneers’? Dinner 


HREE Stromberg-Carlson engi- 
I neers whose achievements have 
benefited the communications in- 
dustry were among the 37 inventors 
from all fields who were paid eulogies 
at the New York ‘Modern 
Pioneers’”’ dinner held recently at the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce. 
At the 
150th 


western 


commemorating the 
the American 


dinner 
anniversary of 





BENJAMIN OLNEY, head of Strom- 
berg-Carlson's 


acoustical laboratory, 


was honored for his invention of the 


acoustical labyrinth. 


patent system, established by Congress 
in 1790, the 37 outstanding inventors 
in the western New York section, who 
were chosen by a national committee, 
received scrolls honoring them as mod- 
ern pioneers whose work has increased 
employment and improved the standard 
of living. The Stromberg-Carlson men 
honored Benjamin Olney, in- 
ventor of the acoustical labyrinth; J. H. 
Levis, who developed a simplified su- 


were 


per-service telephone switchboard, and 
W. T. Powell, the developer of line im- 
pedance equalization for automatic 
telephone systems. 

Mr. Olney, a fellow of the Acoustical 
Society of America, has with 
Stromberg-Carlson since 1907 and has 


been 


been in charge of its acoustical labora- 
tory since it 1926. 
His outstanding development was the 
perfection of the acoustical labyrinth 
that overcame the problems of radio 
cabinet resonance and baffle restrictions 
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was organized in 


imposed by the limited size of radio 
cabinets. Just 
Carlson announced a new radio coaxial 
dual speaker system developed by Mr. 
Olney which provides a smooth and ex- 
tended audio well 
over 10,000 cycles. 

Mr. Levis, with 
for 36 years, is in charge of the circuit 


recently Stromberg- 


frequency range 


Stromberg-Carlson 


division of its engineering department. 
He is a member of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical His 
greatest contribution to the telephone 
industry was the development of the 


Engineers. 


simplified super-service telephone 
switchboard. This reduced the number 
of ringing keys before an operator’s 
position from an average of 60 to only 
one for each ringing frequency. 

With a four-party system, this re- 
duction would mean only four ringing 
buttons for each instead of 
60. The result was a vastly simplified 


position 


faster and 


service. It 


that brings 
more accurate telephone 
is this development that is applied to 
the straightforward inter-office trunk- 
ing system in many exchanges, includ- 
ing those of the Rochester Telephone 
Corp. 


switchboard 


which Mr. 
Levis is responsible are the Stromberg- 
Carlson 2-10 2-6 which 
offer intercommunicating or 
office telephone service to small busi- 
and professional without 
the necessity of a private branch ex- 
attendant operator. He 
Stromberg - Carlson’s 


Other developments for 


and systems 
central 


ness offices 


change and 
also developed 
multiple line key turret equipment to 
inter- 
calls 


be used in large offices by an 
cepting operator to take orders, 
for absent salesmen, etc. 

Mr. Powell, to whom 140 patents in 
the radio, telephone and railway signal 
field attributed, is a 


are member of 
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J. H. LEVIS, head of Stromberg-Carl- 


son's circuit engineering division, de- 


veloped a simplified super-service tele- 
phone switchboard. 

the Independent Pioneer 

Association. 


Telephone 
His development of line 
impedance equalization for automatic 
telephone systems is perhaps his most 
outstanding achievement. By his sys- 
tem, a arrangement adds 
enough impedance to the line connect- 
ing a telephone transmitter and re- 
ceiver to bring the impedance up to 
the most efficient point for that circuit, 
resulting in greater clarity in telephone 
conversations. 

In the radio field, his greatest ac- 
complishment was the development of 
remote control of radio receivers by 
“telephone-type”’ dial or by push but- 
ton. All such remote control systems 
used on radios today are designed un- 
der Mr. Powell’s patents. 


selecting 
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Western Electric Profits 
Total Above 16 Million 
Net earnings of Western Electric 
Co., Inc. for 1939 were $16,476,000, 
against $5,734,000 in 1938, Clarence 
G. Stoll, president, has announced. 
After payment of $12,600,000 in divi- 
dends and $3,026,000 in charges and 
reserves, $850,000 were added to sur- 
plus, which amounted to $18,204,000 
on December 31. 
1939 totaled $186,860,000, 
compared with $175,163,000 in 1938. 
Materials purchased by the company 


Sales in 


in the manufacture of telephones, 
sound equipment, and many other 
products totaled $62,000,000. Pur- 


chases were made in more than 1,300 
cities and towns in all the 48 states 
and from more than 10,000 sources 
of supply. 


The company expended $3,559,000 





WwW. Tz 
engineer, took “Modern Pioneers” hon- 


ors with line impedance equalization 


POWELL, Stromberg-Carlson 


for automatic systems. 


for plant replacements, improvements, 
and additions, and $5,889,000 of obso- 
lete, excess, and worn-out plant was 
retired. 

Federal, state, and 
taled $8,438,000, an increase of $2,- 
166,000 over 1938. Taxes consumed 
34 per cent of the company’s earnings. 
Taxes for 1939 were equivalent to 3.2 
per cent on the average investment, 
and amounted to $1.41 per share of 
stock, or $5.26 per week per employe. 


local taxes to- 


Mr. Stoll said that the company con- 
tinued its efforts to stabilize employ- 
ment, with much being done “in con- 
troling operations to lessen the sever- 
ity of fluctuations in the business and 
the consequent effect on the working 
force.”” Payments under the company’s 
plan for pension, disability, and death 
benefits totaled $2,189,000 in 8,639 
cases. 

During 1939 the 
ployes increased 
32,602. Of these 
were men and 6,172 


number of em- 

from 30,298 to 
employes 26,430 
women. 
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Night Operator's Report 
Leads to Fire Discovery 

Miss Myra Underhill, night operator 
at the York exchange of the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
sensed something was wrong recently 
at the home of Dr. C. N. Holmsted 
when the light on her switchboard kept 
flashing. 

Knowing the family was out of the 
city, she called police who found a brisk 
fire in progress. The fire had short 
circuited the telephone wiring giving 
the signal on the switchboard. 
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In the Nation’s Capital 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


(Continued from page 13) 


the day-to-day routine in Washing- 
ton. Yet it is a fact that there are 
many Congressmen who can talk an 
entire afternoon on the subject of 
the budget without exhibiting the 
slightest indication that they really 
know what they are talking about. 
True, the budget is not an interest- 
ing study and it is not easy to master 
in all its details. The real trouble 
seems to be that most Congressmen 
approach the budget from the view- 
point of a particular interest, rather 
than a desire to understand the docu- 
ment as a whole. 


Unless it be as the result of such 
systematic ignorance, your corre- 
spondent can think of no other ex- 
planation for the spectacle of Con- 
gressmen getting up day after day 
to present bills for project after 
project without feeling the slightest 
responsibility to raise funds to pay 
for them, except by more and more 
Treasury borrowing. 

Here is a summary of the budget 
for the fiscal year 1941, as presented 
to Congress last January by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt: 


National defense.......... 
Work-relief programs... 
Agricultural programs.. 
Public works and _ in- 
vestments keakies 
Pensions, retirements, 
and assistance...... 
Interest on the public 
debt bated 
Regular operating.... 


$1,800,000,000 
1,300,000,000 
900,000,000 
1,100,000,000 
1,200,000,000 


1,100,000,000 
1,000,000,000 


Total - . $8,400,000,000 
Against this amount President 
Roosevelt estimated that net tax 
revenues (after deducting old-age 


security funds) would be $5,548,000,- 
000. By allowing for anticipated re- 
turn of certain other “surplus funds 
from government corporations,” the 
President estimated that the deficit 
for the coming fiscal year would be 
$2,176,000,000 ‘fas contrasted with 
$3,933,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1940.” 

But the President has with some- 
what monotonous regularity invari- 
ably underestimated deficits in his 
budget messages. Last year, for ex- 
ample, he was over one-half billion 
shy of the mark —a circumstance 
which he blamed, with considerable 
justification, upon excess appropria- 
tions of Congress itself. 
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OOKING BACK over the Presi- 
dent’s breakdown of the 1941 
budget, it will become immediately 
clear that no such horizontal de- 
crease as a “flat 25 per cent slash” 
is possible. Take, for example, the 
item “Interest on Public Debt.” This 
is an obligation of the Treasury, 
which involves the fundamental 
credit of the United States Govern- 
ment. You cannot cut it at all, be- 
cause it represents the government’s 
promise to pay interest on a definite 
amount of indebtedness. 


True, if the budgets were kept 
regularly in balance long enough, 
and the national debt were trimmed 
down, there would come a happy time 
when there would not be so much 
interest to pay. But, at present, the 
only thing the government can do 
is keep the ball rolling. Any other 
course would amount to repudiation. 

For obvious reasons, the item 
“National Defense’ can hardly be 
trimmed very much at this time. 
Public sentiment would be very much 
opposed to reducing our national fire 
insurance at the very time when the 
houses in the next block, so to speak, 
are burning up. 


The item “Regular Operating” 
could be pared to some extent, per- 
haps, but not enough to mean very 
much in terms of budget balancing. 
Unquestionably, there are a number 
of duplicating and overlapping gov- 
ernment departments that could be 
streamlined, not only in the interest 
of economy but efficiency as well. 
But this would save thousands of dol- 
lars, while our government is short 
in terms of billions of dollars. 


Senator Taft of Ohio, by means 
of hacking away at these other 
items—principally the item “Public 
Works”—managed to arrive at an 
estimated budget which, he said, 
could be balanced at approximately 
$7,000,000,000. Without going into 
the details of Senator Taft’s surgical 
operation, it is evident that even on 
that basis, provisions would have to 
be made for increasing tax revenues 
of the federal government by about 
a billion dollars. Needless to say, 
Congress is not going to take any 
such suicidal course during an elec- 
tion year. Indeed, it is going to be 
hard enough even after the election. 


The purpose of the foregoing dis- 
cussion has been merely to give a 





Texas Telephone Association, 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, March 
19, 20 and 21. 


Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, March 
27 and 28. 


Kansas Telephone Association, 
Hotel Kansan, Topeka, April 3 
and 4. 


Nebraska Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Fort Kearney, Kear- 
ney, April 9 and 10. 


Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Fort Des Moines 


Hotel, Des Moines, April 16, 17 
and 18. 

Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, April 23 and 24. 

United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Spring Confer- 
ence, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, May 
1 and 2. 


Indiana Telephone Association, 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 
8 and 9. 


Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Yorktowne 


Hotel, York, May 16 and 17. 


Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation, Park Hotel, Madison, 


May 22 and 23. 


The Illinois Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, May 28 and 29. 


New York State Telephone As- 


sociation, Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, June 5 and 6. 
California Independent Tele- 


phone Association, Miramar Ho- 
tel, Santa Monica, June 19 and 20. 


Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association and Washington Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, 
Gorge Hotel, Hood River, Ore., 
Joint Meeting, June 28 and 29. 
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general idea of how hard it will be. 
It will take all the statesmanship 
that Congress can muster. It may 
require from them the supreme po- 
litical sacrifice. As Senator Alva B. 
Adams of Colorado said on January 
10, 1940: 


When we get the budget balanced, 
it will be done within the Congress of 
the United States, or in the Adminis- 
tration, by those who are willing, as 
the soldier does in war, to go into the 
front-line trenches and _ sacrifice his 
political life for the sake of his coun- 
try. 


More than that, balancing the 
budget will require sacrifice from 
the business community. The pros- 
pect over the long range is definitely 
one of increased taxation. This 
medicine will not be so bitter to 


swallow once we have confidence that 





TELEPHONE FORM PRINTING 
LITHOGRAPHED STATIONERY » DIRECTORIES 


FORT WAYNE PRINTING COMPANY 


INDIANA * 
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POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Pheips, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolls, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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the administration in power is really 
intent on balancing the budget. 

It has been the favorite trick of 
apologists for federal spending to 
point to the heavy taxation in Great 
Britain. Even before the outbreak 
of war, the tax burden in England 
was admittedly much larger than our 
own. But it is important to remem- 
ber that the rate of taxation in Great 
Britain during recent years has not 
increased nearly so quickly as our 
own rate of taxation. The national 
debt of the United States has been 
mounting so rapidly during the last 
eight years, that even this accel- 
erated rate of tax increase is pal- 
pably inadequate to take care of the 
government expenditures. 

In the final analysis, it is the pace 
of our career towards national in- 
solvency rather than the respective 
status of our Treasury (compared 
with foreign treasuries) which 
should give ground for alarm. When 
it is really running, the hare can 
always beat the turtle, hands down. 
And that is about the rate of our 
speed along the deficit route com- 
pared with Great Britain. 


P. S. Just by way of running 
lightly over more definite communi- 
cations activities in Washington re- 


cently, there were the following 
developments: 

1. A Senate subcommittee ap- 
proved a resolution introduced by 


Senator Green of Rhode Island eall- 
ing for a wide investigation of wire 
tapping and the use of recording 


devices. 
2. As anticipated, the FCC 
adopted rules for television which 


would allow limited commercial op- 
erations through the authorization 
of financial sponsorship of television 
programs. 

3. The FCC adopted rules applic- 
able to the operation of ship and 
coastal harbor radio telephone sta- 
tions on the Great Lakes, but de- 
ferred (pending the outcome of the 
March 4 hearing at Cleveland, under 
Commissioner Brown) the disposi- 
tion of the question as to whether 
the present radio frequencies avail- 
able for radio telephone communica- 
tions on the Great Lakes 
quate. 

4. Representative Ditter, Repub- 
lican of Pennsylvania, received some 
support for his recently-introduced 
bill designed to block alleged ‘“‘cen- 
sorship” aims of the FCC with re- 
spect to radio broadcasting; but 
nothing was expected to come of the 
proposal at the current session. 


are ade- 





THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL 
COMPANY 


Appraisals @ Continuous Property 
Records @ Original Cost, Depreci- 
ation, and Rate Studies 
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Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 
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1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 
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Companies 
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Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 
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SLOAN & COOK 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
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DISTILLED WATER 


Is necessary for perfect tele- 
phone service made for 2 cents 
a gallon by C 


PEERLESS STILLS | 
Used by State and Government | 
Your Inquiries Welcomed | 


SPARTA Manufacturing Co. — Lgl 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 





J. W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 

Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financial 
Rate Investigations 


1510 Lincoln Bank Tower Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Telephone Engineers 
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$324 Bankers Bldg... Chicago 
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Classified Section 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





RECONSTRUCTED EQuipMENT 


Am. Elec. No. 696 inside connection Pony 
type 4-bar 1000-1600 or 2500 ohm ringer 
compacts with short arm and equipped 
with Kellogg trans. & rec. @ $ 7.00 
Kellogg latest type No. 2800 Pony com- 
pacts with short arm 4-bar 1000-1600 or 
2500 ohm ringer @ $9.25—5-bar @ 10.75 
Stromberg Carlson No. 896 Pony type 
compacts 3-bar 1000-1600 or 2500 ohm 
ringer @ $8.00—4-bar $9.00—5-bar @ 
Stromberg No. 988 desk stand with ex- 
ternal line post connection 3-bar 1000- 
1600 or 2500 ohm ringer signal set $8.75 
4-bar $9.50—5-bar @.............. 10.50 
Model No. 6 Style C. flush type spring 
drive Calculagraphs with auto ribbon 
rewind. Complete with new ribbon @ 
Kellogg No. 631 central battery steel 
hotel set with booster coil straight line 
or 16-33-50 or 66 cycle ringers @ 7.00 
Automatic Elec. No. 12-25 P.A.X. 2 wire 
Full Automatic Swbd. with 16 lines 
equipped wired for 25 and 3 links 
equipped wired for 6 complete with 
charging panel, less batteries and 
Gmerger © .nccccce ay BaP : .. 275.00 
Kellogg No 53—103—67—or 37 con- 
Fe ere . 
BEBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
1934 West 2Ist St. 
Chicago, Il. 
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POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED: Cable splicer. 
Twelve years’ experience, nine vears with 
Bell System. Thoroughly trained on cable 
construction and trouble. Expert metal 
man. Age 35. Best of references. Write 
No. 8907, care of TELEPHONY 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY: Telephone plant 








in the Middle West, 500 stations or 
more. Will consider several exchanges if 
grouped. Write No. 8909, care of TELEPH- 
ONY 











HELP WANTED 


WANTED Executive type telephone 
plant man with broad experience in super- 
vision of large plant operation; one who 
is thoroughly versed in all phases of tele- 
phone plant work and capable of taking 
complete charge of plant department op- 
eration of large sized Independent com- 
pany. Give complete details as to qualifi- 
cations and experience and attach small 
photograph. Write No. 8904, 7 
TELEPHONY 


care oft 


WANTED: Young, energetic telephone 
engineer with outside plant experience. 
Will pay $7,500.00 annually to start and 
$10,000.00 if makes good. Address reply 
No. 8905, care of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED: 
intendent with 
equipment and 
outside plant. 


Experienced plant super- 
working knowledge of 
specialized knowledge of 
Will pay $8,000.00 annually 








to start and $10,000.00 if makes good 
Write No. 8906, care of TELEPHONY 
FOR SALE: Western Electric No. 1- 


common battery local and toll switchboard. 
Three position—700 common battery lines 

30 magneto lines. One position full 
universal—2-party ringing. In good work- 
ing condition. Twenty feet mult-cable 
attached. If interested communicate with 
Clifton Forge-W aynesboro Telephone Co. 
Clifton Forge, Virginia. 
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Write for Prices 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, 


MATERIAL FOR W.E. CO. 
No. 1 TYPE SWBD. | 


W.E. CO. No. 193 JACKS ON ! 
D-19561 MTG. 


W.E. CO. No. 193 JACKS ON | 
No. 122 MTG. | 


W.E. CO. No. 12 LAMP | 
SOCKETS ON No. 122 MTG. 


OHIO 
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Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
(Concluded from page 28) 
cent interest, mature at the rate of 
$1,200 per year and be secured by a 
chattel mortgage on the new plant. 
March 11: Hearing on application 
of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. for per- 


mission to revise rates for the new 
automatic service in its Kirkland ex- 
change. No protests have been filed 


since a report on the application was 
certified. 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
February 28: Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. filed application for 
authority to convert its Yukon ex- 
change from magneto to common bat- 


tery, automatic operation and upon 
completion of the conversion to in- 
crease rates. The proposed rates are: 

3usiness, one-party, $3.50; resi- 
dence, one-party, $2.25; residence, 
four-party, $1.75; paystation, semi- 


public, 12 cents per day; business ex- 
tension, 75 cents; residence extension, 
50 cents; business rural, $3.00 and 
residence rural, $2.00. 

The company’s petition states that 
80.7 per cent of the subscribers asked 
for the conversion and revised rates 
and that the changes were approved 
by resolution of the mayor and board 
of trustees of Yukon. The exchange 
has failed to earn a fair net return 
for several years and in 1938 the net 
income was only 3.25 per cent. 


South Carolina Public Service 
Commission 

February 17: As a result of confer- 
ences between commission members 
and officials of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., extra charges 
for handsets will be eliminated on 
July 1. At present the monthly charge 
for handsets is 15 cents for 18 months. 

Southern Bell officials estimated 
elimination of the charge would reduce 
revenues approximately $35,000 an- 
nually. 


West Virginia Public Service 
Commission 

February 14: Claiming that the 
company’s service “is unsatisfactory 
and insufficient’? the commission or- 
dered the Jefferson County Telephone 
Co., Bluefield, to show cause why it 
should not modernize and improve its 
facilities in its three exchanges. It 
operates in Charles Town, Shepherds- 
town, Harpers Ferry and the surround- 
ing rural territory. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

March 7: Hearing in Madison on 
application of Buckeye Ridge Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase its 
rates. 

March 7: Hearing in Madison on 
application of the Home Telephone Co. 
of Durand for authority to establish a 
toll rate between Durand and Lund. 

March 14: Hearing in Boscobel on 
joint application of Crawford County 
Telephone Co. for authority to sell its 
property and of the Boscobel Tele- 
phone Co. and Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to purchase 
the property; to abandon and discon- 
tinue the central offices at Steuben and 
Barnum; and for authority to apply 
the rates of the purchasing companies 
to subscribers of the purchased com- 
pany. 


TELEPHONY 
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Ive used 
them for 


40 years! 


Improvement in transmission efficiency is 
the aim of every telephone company... for 
better service means satisfied subscribers. 

To maintain or improve your standards 
use ‘“‘Eveready”’ ‘“‘Columbia”’ “Gray 
Label” Long Life dry cells. Their sus- 
tained voltage assures high sustained 
transmission—and their longer life means 


lower operating costs. 


THREE REASONS WHY THEY ARE BETTER 





1. More economical. Give you many extra hours of 
service life. 

2. Sustained voltage. Means improved transmission 
efficiency. 


3. Uniform quality. Every cell identical... built to 
a single standard of highest quality. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: New York ¢ Branches: Chicago and San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide [ig and Carbon Corporation 


The words “Eveready,” “Columbia” and “Gray Label” are trade- 


marks of National Carbon Company, Inc. 





